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By Henry “van Dyke. 


It’s little I can tell 

About the birds in books; 
And yet I know them well, 

By their mus‘c and their looks; 
When May comes down the lane, 
Her airy lovers throng 
To welcome her with song, 

And follow in her train: 

Each minstrel weaves his part 
In that wild-flowery strain, 
And I know them all again 
By their echo in my heart. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the NewYork Legislature on May 
1, the Senate passed the bill giving 
women taxpayers a right to vote in 
third-class cities, by a vote of 26 to 28. 
It was put through by Republican 
votes after a lengthy debate, the Demo- 
crats voting solidly against the meas- 
ure. 


In Wilmington, Del., women mem- 
bers of the Equal Suffrage Association 
have called upon the joint committee 
of the Board of Trade and City Coun- 
cil that is drafting a new city charter 
and urged the insertion of a clause 
giving women the right to vote at mu- 
nicipal elections. Women _ property- 
holders now vote for members of the} 
Board of Education. 


An annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Woman Association will be 
held next October or November, at 
such date and place as the officers may 
determine. That will be voted upon 
at the next annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. An executive committee 
meeting of the Association will be held 





in May. 

A ecard from Dr. Alida Avery from | 
San Jose, Cal., dated April 23, says 

“Escaped uninjured from San Fran- 
cisco last Friday noon. No words can 
describe the horror of the 18th, 19th 
and 20th inst. Am yet in ignorance 
of the fate and whereabouts of many 
friends, but am hoping for the best. 
San Jose is badly wrecked, but suf- 
fered little from fire.” 

We anxiously await news of other 
friends. 


It is satisfactory to record that in 
the new Parliament of Great Britain 
there are 405 members pledged to sup- 
port some measure for extending the 
Franchise to women. 


The Committee of Women Gradu- 
ates of the Scottish Universities are 
claiming for women graduates the 
right to vote in Parliamentary elec- 
tions of the Scottish universities. The 
claim does not affect the ancient Eng- 
lish Universities where women do not 
become graduates, but it may apply to 
the women graduates of London Uni- 
versity. 





| burn Independent. 


Miss Alice Henry, of Australia, who 
has made maps and charts of the ben- 
efits directly uue to the use of the wo- 
man’s ballot in her country, talked to 
the Massachusetts Federation of Wo- 
men’s clubs the other day on child- 
saving. In that land where women 
vote they have fewer institutions for 
children in proportion to the popula- 
tion than we have in Massachusetts. 
Children are placed in charge of moth- 
erly women in their own homes, to be 
eared for, mothered, and brought up 
aright. They are looked after by a 
voluntary commi.tee and paid inspect- 
ors chosen from women who 
have a strong love of children and om 
understanding from the child’s point 
of view. 


among 











A general campaign in the interests | 
of child labor legislation is being 
planned by the club women of the 
country. Soros's has started the move- 
ment with a letter to every member 
of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, asking him to use his votes 
and influence in favor of the child la- 
bor bill for the District of Columbia 
and the children’s bureau bill. The 
Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion will follow this week, and after 
it will come, at intervals, the Society 
for Political Study, the Eclectic, the 
Post-Parliament, and the Woman's 
Republican Club. Others are expected 
to take similar action as soon as their 
attention -is drawn to the subject, and 
so make the movement’ general 
throughout the country. Mrs. Ralph 
Trautmann, chairman of the Sorcsis 
child labor committee, and Dr. Samuel 
McClindsay, of the national child lab-r 
committee, presented the claims 0°) 
“rhe two million child slaves of the | 
country.” The woman's Republicn | 
Club at Delmonico’s have voted to join | 
in a letter-writing campaign. 





According to a letter from the Secre- | 
tary of State of February 20, on condi- | 
tions in the Congo State, referred to 
the House Committee on Foreign Af-| 
fairs, and ordered printed, “The United | 
States is a party to a general act for 
the repression of the slave trade an1| 
the regulation of the firearms and li- | 
quor traffic in central Africa.” That | 
act relegates all powers and functions | 
to those ends to the several powers | 
having possessions or spheres of in-| 
fluence in Africa. Surely, therefore, it | 
is the right and duty of the United 
States to call attention of these powers 
to the violation of this act by their 
agent, the King of Belgium. 








There is said to be one city officinl 
in New York who draws thirteen sala- 
ries from the municipal treasury. Wo- 
men are more economical than men, 
because it is harder for a woman to 
get a dollar than it is for a man. If 
New York women had the municipal 
vote, they probably would not pay thir- 
teen salaries to one official. 





SUFFRAGE WORK IN OREGON. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw, national presi- 
dent, is in charge at headquarters; Miss 
Mary Anthony takes care of the news- 
paper clippings. Miss Lucy Anthony 
is here also and is Miss Shaw’s “right 
bower,” as usual.—Woman’s Tribune. 

The cause of woman suffrage is gain- 
ing ground in the State, and will carry 
at the next election. The Independent 
will not place any obstacle in the path- 
way of progressive women. Let the 
news go East, that we honor our wo- 
men and trust to their high intelligence 
by permitting them to vote.—Wood- 


The corporal’s guard of Portland wo- 
men who do not want to vote and who 
do not want other women to vote, are 
now offering a prize to the young, ig- 
norant, and inexperienced woman who 
will write the best essay against equal 
suffrage. This causes a suspicion that 
none of the antis are able to write an 
article which the people could compre- 
hend, or appreciate. Perhaps they 
wouldn’t even know how to vote if 


given the privilege—Lincoln County 
Leader. 

The women of Oregon are counting 
upon the votes of all fair, good, educat- 


Se ene 





ed, long-headed, chivalrous, generous 
men. They are counting right. They 
are not counting prejudiced, ignorant, 
short-sighted, conceited, selfish men. 
And they are again right. For a man 
to assert that he is smarter, or better, 
or has more rights than a woman, re- 
quires an amount of cheek and con- 
ceit impossible to measure.—Port Or- 
ford Tribune. 

Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer is getting out 
a new pamphlet for circulation. It con- 
tains favorable editorials from the Ore- 
gon press. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of Colora- 
do, is giving four weeks’ work to the 
Oregon campaign. Entering the State 
at the southeast, at Nyssa, she is pro- 
ceeding along the Oregon Short L‘ne, 
speaking at the principal towns on the 
way. 

Miss Gregg is in Linn county, ho!d- 
ing parlor meetings. 

Mrs. De Voe’s letters tell of her prog- 
ress. The Tribune wishes all the other 
field workers would write of their ex- 
periences. 

Miss Chase has gone to Coos county, 
the extreme west, which will be quite a 
change from the eastern part of the 
State, where she has spent much of the 
time. 

Miss. Laughlin went to California last 
week and on her return will speak at 
points in the southern part of the 
State. 

Mrs. Colby left this week for work 
in the northeastern part of the State, 
covering towns from Prairie City to 
Wallowa, mostly reached by stage. 

The Portland Federated Trades 
Council adopted the following at their 
March meeting: ‘Be it resolved that 
the Federated Trades Council of Por:- 
land, Oregon, indorse the Equal Suf 
frage Constitutional amendment and 
urge all members of organized labor 


| throughout the State to support said 


amendment by their votes at the po'ls 
next June.” 

One of the tokens of success in O e- 
gon is the large number of Kansas anid 
Nebraska men in this State who seem 
to be unanimously in favor of woman 
suffrage. One of the former is Alfrel 
Wait, son of Captain and Mrs. Anna (. 
Wait, of the Lincoln, Kansas, Bea- 
con, who were among the strongest ad- 
vocates of the cause in that State. Mr 
Wait is associated with Bert Huffman 
on the East Oregonian, at Pendleton 
and is aiding the work valiantly in 
Eastern Oregon. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





SUSAN W. LIPPENCOTT. 

Susan W. Lippencott, who passed 
away in third month, twentieth, 
at her residence in Cinnaminson, N. J., 
in her seventy-second year, will 
be widely missed and deeply mourned. 
She was one of the board of managers 
of Swarthmore College. Her interest 
in that institution and in the cause of 
education is shown by her will, which 
contained a bequest of $30,000 to the 
college, and also funds for the mainten- 
ance of a public library and free read: 
ing room in Westfield, near her home. 
The executive committee of the col- 
lege has adopted a minute recording 
their deep appreciation of her services 
to the institution since 1879. Her life- 
long friend, Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
dean of the institution, says, in the 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“The life of this dear fr:end has 
been characterized by such vigor and 
activity that it is hard to realize that 
she has lived beyond the allotted pe- 
riod. One of her dearest interests 
was her garden; and here, until only 
a year or two ago, the busy seasons of 
spring «nd autumn would find her not 
only directing her workmen, but join- 
ing them in the seed-sowing and the 
planting with energy that taxed them 
to follow. It has been one of the joys 
of her life to preserve in perfection 
and beauty the home established by 
her grandparents more than a hun- 
dred years ago, whose monumental 


pines are memorials also of her 
father and mother. Her friends would 
not like to separate her in their 


thought from this home-setting. The 
generosity of her sowing and planting 
was characteristic of all her activi- 
ties. It was another joy of her life 
to make the beautiful home a eenter 
of intellect and spiritual stimulus to 


the young people of her neighborhood. | 


Here she gathered them together to 
share with them her own keen enjoy- 
ment of foreign travel, and of the 
best literature, her interest in and 
broad interpretation of the Bible, and 
her vital belief in the principles of 


Quaker'sm. It had become another 
of her joys to make the season of 
roses a time for inviting a company 
of interested friends for conference on 
the best methods of advancing the 
cause of woman suffrage. To this work 
she had given herself with a chival- 


tance from her honored father’s na- 
ture. She loved to tell of her father’s 
justice to his wife and daughters. 
Reared as she had been in this atmos- 
phere of justice to womanhood, it was 
inevitable that she should give herself 
to the work of making this justice pre- 
vail. If it sometimes chanced that it 
was hard for her to be patient’ with 
slower and less aggressive methods 
than her own nature prompted, it was 
the impatience of Niagara, whose 
largeness and resistless currents can- 
not brook restraint. 

“In the first sense of loss 
impossible that her place should 
made good in her community; in her 
religious society; in the woman's 
cause; in Swarthmore College, whose 
interests she had made her own. We 
are saying in our hearts: 


it seems 


‘Vainly look we for another 
In her place to stand!’ 


There is left to us the hope that her 
generous seed-sowing will yield a har- 
vest of souls to tale up the great in- 
terests of her life among us.” 





B:. P. B. 
MARY H. HUNT. 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt died at her 
home, Dorchester, April 24, after an 


illness of many wee's. Born in South 
Canaan, Conn., July 4, 1830, she be- 
came early in life a teacher of chem- 
istry and physiology, and those stud- 
ies and experience no doubt led her to 
adopt her great life work of scientific 
temperance instruction. In 1879, at 


rous zeal which was clearly an inheri- | 


be | 








| THE LATE MRS. MARY H. HUNT. | 





the national convention of the W. C. 
T. U., in Ind‘anapolis, she was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee, 
whose purpose was to put into prac- 
tice her scheme of compulsory scien- 
tific temperance education in the pub- 
lic schools. The following year the 
committee was named the National 
Department of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction, and Mrs. Hunt was made 
its superintendent. The aim was to 
secure leg'slation providing for the 
compulsory instruction of the children 
in the public schools. She drafted laws 
to that end, and her labors were suc- 
cessful in putting them on the statute- 
boo!s of about all the States. She 
traveled the world over, advocating 


her views, and created a literature 


which has exerted the widest infinence. 
number of | 


She was the author of a 
books, was the editor of school text 
books on temperance physiology, but 
was not pecuniarily interested in the 
dissemination of the literature of the 
bureau. She was the editor and pub- 
lisher of the monthly School Physi- 
ology Journal. In 1852, she married Le- 


ander B. Hunt,.of East Douglas. Her 
son, Captain Alfred E. Hunt, was 
killed in the Spanish-American war. 


It is impossible to measure the scope 
and permanency of her life work. 

Singleness of purpose and steadfast- 
ness in its accomplishment were the 
secret of Mrs. Hunt’s success. She had 
fervent religious conviction, broad 
scholarship, intense patriotism, a clear 
brain, an undaunted purpose and great 
personal magnetism, which was a pat- 
ent factor in compelling attention and 
holding interest when she spoke. She 
was a woman of beautiful presence, 
and none who ever listened can ever 
forget her eloquence. She was an 
earnest advocate of the movement for 
the enfranchisement of women. 





Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, formerly of 
Minneapolis, took up her residence sev- 








eral months ago in Seattle. Wash. She 
is delighted with the far West. 
And I find justification for all 


your praise of Seattte. I live in a 





beautiful spot on ‘Queen Anne Hill, 
| with fifty rose bushes in the yard. My 
offices adjoin Dr. Sarah Keudili's. She 
lis my good angel.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Jeannette Miriam Goldberg, 
| field secretary of the Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society, addressed a large assem- 
bly in the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso 
|ciation rooms on “The Aims and Ob 
jects of the Jewish Chautauqua.” 

Mrs. L. Estelle Carpenter, president 
of Colonel Prescott Corps 15 of Ash 
land, Mass., called a special meet'ng of 
the corps last Sunday, when arrange- 
ments were made to assist the Ca/‘ifor- 
| nia sufferers, so that the first contribu- 
tion received at the department head- 


quarters in the Boylston Building, 
Monday morning, came from that 
corps. 


Mrs. Emily L. Savidge has just bees 
elected city clerk of Boise, Idaho. She 
has been assistant city clerk under 
Clerk Beal, her predecessor. She was 
elected by the council without a dis- 
senting with approval) by 
hearty hand-clapping. Mrs. Savidge 
was formerly the president of the Ce 
lumbian Club of Boise and highly es 
teemed. In Idaho, it will be remem 
bered, women are voters. 

Miss Lizzie Everett, now 84, has ha@ 
charge of the post-office at Iron Moun- 
tain, Tex., for over fifty-three yeare 
She served under twelve Presidents, 
Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnsom, 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleve 
land, Harrison, McKinley and Roose 
| velt, and under the Confederate an@ 

United States governments. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe continues te 
gain in health, and recently attended 
her church, the Church of the Discé- 
ples, where Rev. Charies G. Ames ie 
the pastor. She is reading the auto- 
biography of A. D. White, who was a 
| colleague of Dr. Howe in the fruitless 
mission to Domingo in Grant's 
administration, thirty-five years ago. 
Of her four sons-in-law, one, Mr. Anag- 
nos, is now in Greece, and another, 
Mr. Elliott, is painting in Spain. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Jacobs, secretary of 
the Industrial Educational League of 
Washington, cites the cases of great 
men in their youth when she objects 
to the law ‘just passed in the Distriet 
of Columbia, forbidding children under 
fourteen to work. She reminds us of 
the fact that Clay, Lincoln, Garfield 
| and numerous others who became 
great had early thrust upon them the 
| responsibilities of life and insists that 
children who are poor and who have 
nothing to do in the hours when they 
are out of school are much more likely 
to get.-into mischief than those who are 
employed. 

Mrs. Carolina Amelia Irons and Mise 
Sarah Augusta Shrapnell, two old Eng- 


vote and 


San 


| lishwomen, have carried meat on @ 
push-cart every Saturday for twenty 
| years to their neighbors at Sut'on 


| Courtney, a journey of ten miles each 
| way. They have just died within a 

day of each other, and have been bur- 
ied side by side. Their father, Lieuten- 
| ant James Shrapnell, who served under 


| Nelson on the Victory, was a nephew 
of Lieutenant-General Henry Shrap- 
nell, the inventor of the case-shat 
known by his name. For some years 
they received an allowance from the 
Admiralty. 

Miss Etizabeth Pierce, who has just 
been elected recording secretary of the 
ID. A. R., is the daughter of the late 
Charles Pierce of Commonwealth av- 
enue, and it was from her heart an@ 
hand that during the winter, the stir 
ring telegram was sent to the greai 
meeting in Faneuil Hall and fhe earn 
est protest was written regarding the 
time-honored old frigate, “Constitw 
tion.” Miss Pierce regert, im 
Washington, of the “Constitution” 
chapter of the D. A. R., this chapter 
having been organized and so cleverly 
named by her aunt, Mrs. J. E. Foster, 
its first regent. Miss Pierce was {he 
first, especial choice of Mrs. McLeim, 
president-general of the order, and was 
accorded unanimous election to the 
much-coveted place. From the founé- 
ing of the order this office has been 
held continuously by Miss de Shea & 
Kentucky. 


is 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

The May Festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations will be held in Fan- 
euil Hail, Wednesday, May 16, at 6.30 
P. M. Rey. Charles F. Dole will act 
as toastmaster. Mrs. Maud Nathan, 
president of the New York Consumers’ 
League, will tell of the New York 
women’s work for municipal reform, 
in which she has taken an active part. 
Miss Jane Campbell, of Philadelphia, 
will describe the women’s share in re- 
deeming Philade!phia from corruption 
Miss E. L. Sutherland, of Sydney, 
Aus., will speak on woman suffrage in 
Australia, and Mr. Nicholas W. Tchay- 
kovsky of Russia will tell how it hap- 
pens that all the progressive elements 
in Russia have declared in favor of 
equal rights for women. There will 
also be addresses by Miss Sara Cone 
Bryant and others. 

The editors of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal have taken one table, in order that 
those.friends who cannot conveniently 
get to 6 Marlboro street may be able 
to obtain tickets at 3 Park street. But 
those who can go to No. 6 Marlboro st. 
had better do so, as there they will 
have a larger number of tables from 
which to select, and a better chance to 
get a good seat. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 





The 39th Annual Meeting of the 
New England W. S. A. will be held 
Thursday morning and evening, May 
17, at Park Street Church vestry, 
business meeting in the morning, 
general public meeting in the evening. 
All interested are invited to both. Mrs. 
Jenny Merrick will probably preside 
at the morning session. Mrs. Fannie 
J. Fernald, president of the Maine W. 
S. A., will report for that State, and it 
is hoped that other States will be 
equally well represented. 

The speakers for the evening will be 
announced later. Mr. H. B. Blackwell 
will preside at the evening meeting. 





DOMESTIC CENTRALIZATION. 





The United States Supreme Court, 
within the past few days, has practi- 
cally assumed jurisdiction over the 
question of divorces, hitherto regarded 
as exclusively a State affair. It has 
declared divorces invalid where hus- 
band and wife reside in different 
States. Hitherto such divorces have 
been granted by the State courts un- 
der the provision that “full faith and 
credit shall be given in each State to 
the public acts, records and judicial 
proceedings of every other State.” This 








decision of the court nullifies many 
divorces and _ re-marriages, declares 
many children illegitimate, and chang- 
es the inheritance of property. It was 
made by five judges overruling the 
other four. In the community, as in 
the court itself, there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to. the wisdom and 
justice of the decision. As it affects 
the domestic relations ef thousands of 
women, we print this week comments 
of the press for and against it. 
H. B. B. 





THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. 





Judge Forsaith ruled last week in the 
Boston Municipal Court that Alexander 
Downey had a right to eject Miss Alice 
M. Brown, a nurse, at 2 o'clock last 
Christmas morning. This man in a fit 
of drunken rage, because Miss Brown 
offered him mutton broth instead of 
champagne, drove both the nurse and 
his wife into the street, hurling after 
them a Christmas tree and a beer mug. 
The judge’s decision was as follows: 

“Mr. Downey has a right, as has any 
other head of a house, to turn out 
whomever he pleased,” said his honor 
in disposing of the case. “True, his 
manner may have been harsh and 
rough, and the hour unpleasant for the 
plaintiff, but it was the defendant’s 





legal right.” 


GLEE ET 
This “legal right” of a husband, 
as the sole head of the house, to 
eject his own wife and her nurse at 
any hour of day or night should be 
changed for a wife’s equal right to re- 
main in the house with her caretaker. 
Every family should have two heads in 
law and in fact. In the family, as else- 
where, “two heads are better than 
one.” 
H. B. B. 





SUFFRAGISTS DISTURB PARLIA-. 
MENT. 





In London, April 25, discussion of 
James Keir Hardie’s motion in favor 
of woman suffrage led to a very unus- 
ual scene in the House of Commons, 
several women in the gallery making 
a demonstration by calling out, “Di- 
vide, divide,” thrusting through the 
grill a flag inscribed, ‘‘Vote for Wo- 
men,” cheering, etc. The Speaker im- 
mediately ordered the gallery cleared. 
The appearance of the police with an 
assistant deputy sergeant to remove 
the women caused a further commo- 
ticn, William Redmond asking whether 
it was in with decency 
that policemen should be called to ex- 
pel ladies. After much voluble protest 
the demonstrators were removed, to- 
gether with several innocent occupants 
of the gallery, who, however, were 
rescued by friends in the House. Mr. 
Hardie’s motion was talked out by 
the opponents. 

The Boston Transcript, commenting 
on the above, remarks: 

“Very likely those ardent woman 
suffragists who made things lively in 
Parliament yesterday are sorry they 
let their enthusiasm run away with 
them, and are resolved never to do it 
again. They must realize that their 
actions set back the cause they work 
for by years, and that they will have 
to thresh over considerable old ground 
before they get back to the plane in 
public opinion which they occupied up 
to the minute when they demanded 
‘votes for women.’ Those who in the 
debate to which they were listening 
defended their side, must have had a 
bad few minutes when these cries and 
banners interrupted the regular pro- 
ceedings. And all members of the 
House were so overcome by astonish- 
ment that adjournment *seemed the 
only thing in order.” 

It is probable that such disorderly 
demonstrations do more harm than 
good, and arouse and intensify preju- 
dice. But it should be remembered 
that for many years, with a majority 
of the members of the British House 
of Commons pledged to support the 
woman's suffrage bill, its opponents 
have refused to allow a vote to be 
taken, talking the bill to death year 
after year, and so postponing. action 
indefinitely. On them, more than 
on the women whose righteous indig- 
nation has disregarded tact and de- 
corum, should fall the blame. Their 
unfair and unmanly tactics have ex- 
hausted the patience of the women. 
But possibly the “scene” may rouse 
the government to action in order to 
prevent a repetition of similar demon- 
strations in future. 


accordance 


H. B. B. 





PEACE CONFERENCE IN INDIANA. 





A peace conference of eight Indiana 
and Ohio colleges has just been held 
at Earlham College, at Richmond, Ind. 
It was a remarkably successful gath- 
ering, and will greatly strengthen the 
student movement for peace. The 
movement originated with Pres. Byers 
of Goshen College, Ind., previous to 
the action of the Mohonk conference 
last year. The next meeting will te 
held with the University of Cincinnati 
next year, and thirty colleges are ex- 
pected to take part. The responses to 
the circulars sent out by Seth Low, as 
chairman of the committee appointed 
at Mohonk on the study of peace and 
arbitration in colleges, show that some 
seventy institutions have already 
taken up the subject. 

While the honor of taking the ini- 
tiative in organized college work for 
peace belongs to the mid-west, Massa- 
chusetts leads in the promulgation of 
the peace gospel in the public schools. 
Last year a letter was sent from the 
State board of education to all the 
school superintendents in the State, 
recommending that exercises be held in 
all the schools on May 18 for the pur- 
pose of showing the superiority of ar- 
bitration over war. This met with a 
ready response, and Secretary George 
H. Martin has issued a Peace day 





statement and appeal which will doubt- 
less result in the general use of May 
18 by the Massachusetts schools “to 
inculcate the blessings of peace.” 

F. M. A. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Miss Helen A. Whittier, president of 
the Massachusetts Federation, has is- 
sued an appeal to the club women of 
this State for contributions for the re- 
lief of sufferers from fire and earth- 
quake in San Francisco. One dollar 
from every federated club member 
would make an aggregate sum of $34.,- 
000. Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston, will serve 
as treasurer of the Woman's Club re- 
lief fund, which, by arrangement with 
His Excellency Governor Guild, will be 
added to the fund raised by the Massa- 
chusetts relief committee for Califor- 
nia. Checks and money orders should 
be made payable to Mary Morton Ke- 
hew, treasurer, marked for the Relief 
Fund, and sent to 264 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club of 
Boston has sent $100 direct to the 
nurses in charge of homeless new-born 
babies in San Francisco. 

Chicago’s club women are entering 
heart and soul into measures for re‘ief 
and aid of the San Francisco sufferers. 
At a mass meeting over 100 women’s 
organizations were represented and a 
permanent committee was formed to 
receive money and clothing for the 
stricken coast people. Not only will 
immediate wants be relieved, but the 
club women will undertake to find 
means to help the women wage earn- 
ers of San Francisco who will be with- 
out employment. It was suggested at 
the meeting that the women’s clubs 
of the country might form a huge na- 
tional woman’s exchange to purchase 
the handiwork of San Francisco wo- 
men who cannot find steady occupa- 
tion. 

F. M. A. 





PROTECT THE CHILDREN. 





The National Council of Women, at 
its recent executive meeting in Toledo, 
O., unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas, There are, in the District 
of Columbia, no laws for compulsory 
education and the regulation of child 
labor, while the employment of young 
boys in the telegraph and messenger 
service, and in and about hotels, is no- 
where more ruinous to their health and 
morals than in the city of Washington; 
and 

Whereas, The power of the Federal 
Government to protect the children of 
the Republic is less than that of any 
other enlightened nation, and it is, 
therefore, desirable that the greatest 
possible use should be made of this de- 
plorably limited power; and that the 
capital of the nation should in future 
set for the States the example of the 
wisest care of the children rather 
than, as in the past, the example of 
utter neglect of those who most need 
the protection of the law—the illiter- 
ate and the working children—there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the National Council 
of Women at the annuai meeting of its 
Executive Committee, endorses the 
bills (Senate 50) introduced by Senator 
Gallinger, and in the House (H. R. 
4,462), introduced by Mr. Babcock; and 
H. R. 6,001), introduced by Mr. Bab- 
cock, in the form in which this last 
was originally introduced, these being 
the child labor bills and the compul- 
sory education bill for the District of 
Columbia, and it urges the passage of 
these bills at the present session of 
Congress. 

Whereas, Our country does not rank 
with the enlightened nations of Eu- 
rope when measured by its care of its 
children, since we and Russia and 
Italy, alone of the great nations, have 
(according to the U. S. census, of 196.) 
a half million illiterate children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 14 years, and 
approximately 2,000,000 children work- 
ing for their living under the age of 
16 years, many thousands of whom are 
engaged in manufacture under the age 
of 12 years; and 

Whereas, Our national government 
has hitherto failed to afford continu- 
ous, up-to-date information concern- 
ing our working children and our il- 
liternte children, while for want of 
such information the legislation of our 
States is chaotic and affords no prop- 
er protection to the little girls who 
work all night in the cotton mills of 
the South, and to the little boys who 
work at night in the glass works of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Indiana and Missouri, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Coun- 
cil of Women does hereby endorse the 
bill for the creation of the United 
States Children’s Bureau (S. 2,962), in- 
troduced by Senator Crane of Massa- 
chusetts, and urges its passage at the 
present session of Congress. 

Whereas, There are in the United 
States adult men and women amply 
able to carry on all work in manufac- 





ture and commerce wh:ch requires to 
be done after 7 P. M.; and 

Whereas, In the interest of the pub- 
lic health and morals, it is not well 
that boys and girls should work at 
night; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Council 
of Women of the United States view 
with approval the Ohio statute which 
prohibits the employment of boys un- 
der 16, and girls under 18 years after 
7 P. M.; and 

Resolved, That the Council requests 
the national organizations affiliated 
with it to bring, through their local 
branches and constituent bodies, this 
excellent statute to the attention of 
the Legislatures of all the States. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley writes: 

“At the Council meeting in Toledo, 
the above resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted, and money was ap- 
propriated for the purpose of having 
them printed and mailed. 

“The resolutious approving the bill 
pending before Congress, dealing with 
compulsory education and the labor of 
women and children, were forwarded 
to every senator and representative 
while the Council was still in session. 
Such unusual promptness in the mat- 
ter is worthy of notice. Efforts to 
promote legislation are so constantly 
baffled by dilatoriness in bringing 
resolutions to bear! 

“Later, a copy of the congress‘onal 
letter was sent to every organization 
affiliated with the National Council, or 
with any local council, asking that let- 
ters be written to senators and mem- 
bers of Congress.” 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


—_—— 


Miss Marion W. Lowe, Wellesley, 
1902, has been appointed welfare man- 
ager by the Pitts-Kimball Company of 
Boston. During the past winter Miss 
I owe has been instructor in salesman- 
ship at the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston. 

The Western Reserve Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
has given to Western Reserve Univer- 
sity (Cleveland, O.) the sum of $1000 
toward the foundation for a chair in 
American History, and $1000 toward 
the immediate purchase of books in 
American History. It has also given 
$200 toward a memorial fund to bear 
the name of Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins. 
The income of the fund is to be used 
to aid worthy students in the college 
for women. , 

Susan J. Cunningham, professor of 
mathematics and astronomy at 
Swarthmore College, has tendered her 
resignation, to take effect at the end 
of the college year. She has been as- 
sociated with the college since its 
doors were opened in 1869 and by her 
devotion and scholarly attainment 
she has contr:buted greatly to the 
high standing of Swarthmore. Among 
the numerous successful graduates of 
the college the department of engi- 
neering has sent many who are stand- 
ing in the front rank of prominent en- 
gineers. These ren attribute much of 
their success to the mental discipline 
and practical proficiency attained un- 
der Professor Cunningham’s instruc- 
tion. She believes firmly in the doc- 
trine that hard work produces men 
and women of the highest efficiency, 
and for thirty-seven years has impart- 
ed this teaching by both practice and 
precept to the young men and women 
who have come under her influence. 


Two college women have passed on 
whose services to the world were of 
untold value. Mrs. Helen Hiscock 
Backus, who died last January, early 
entered Vassar College. She was 
graduated in 1873 as the valedictorian 
and as the president of her class. For 
eight years she was ‘nstructor in Eng- 
lish in Vassar College, and for fifteen 
years a member of the board of trus- 
tees. After her marriage in 1883 to Dr. 
Backus, Brooklyn became her home. 
Her life there was full of intellectual 
and altruistic effort. For many years 
she was president of the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club. She was interested 
in the Brooklyn City Hospital and the 
Children’s Aid Society. For several 
years Mrs. Backus was president of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
a position which called upon her for 
some of her best gifts. As president 
of the Vassar Students’ Aid Society 
she helped and inspired young women 
who were seeking higher education. 

Mrs. Florence Clinton Sutro, whose 
death occurred a few days ago, was 
in the prime of her many-sided 
achievement. She was graduated at 
the Grand Conservatory of New York, 
being the first woman in the United 
States to receive the degree of Doctor 
of Music. She was one of the first 
women law students at the University 
of the City of New York. She was 
graduated in the class of 1891, of 
which she was valedictorian. She was 
the founder and first president of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs 
and Societies, and honorary president 
of the Grand Conservatory Alumnae. 
She received a gold medal and award 
of honor for her work in behalf of 
women in mus‘c, also a silver medal 
and award of honor for her work in 
behalf of women in the study of legal 
jurisprudence, from the Atlanta Ex- 
position. Among her musical composi- 
tions is a national anthem. She was 
the author of “Women in Music,” pub- 
lished in 1898, and of “Milestones on 
Life’s Pathway.” She was also a tal- 
ented painter, and had frequently ex- 
hibited convasses at the National 
Academy of Design. Among the or- 
ganizations with which Mrs. Sutro was 
associated was the College Women’s 
Club, the Vassar Students’ -Aid So- 





ciety, the Portia Club, the Women’s 
Legal Education Society and the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. F. M. A. 





MEMORIAL MEETINGS. 





A memorial meeting of the citizens 
of Rochester, N. Y., in appreciation of 
the life and work of Susan B. Anthony 
was held under the auspices of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce and 
the local council of women at the East 
High School, April 23, 1906. Hon Jas. 
G. Cutler, the mayor, presided and 
made the opening address. He was 
followed by Mrs. F. F. Dow, Rev. C. 
C. Albertson, D. D., President Rhees 
of the University of Rochester, Eugene 
T. Curtis and Rev. W. C. Gannett It 
Was a remarkable civic manifestation 
of affection and respect. 


Claremont, N. H.—The April meet- 
ing of the Equal Suffrage Association, 
held with Mrs. M. W. Palmer, was 
devoted to the memory of Susan B. 
Anthony. The Union Signal’s tribute 
was read by Mrs. Kate Cushman. 

Mention was made of the great re- 
spect shown Miss Anthony manifested 
by the coming of Miss Anna Gordon 
in person to bring the loving sympa- 
thy of the National W. C. T. U. and 
by her request to see Miss Anthony’s 
office, from which she sent out her 
beautiful, brave messages to the 
world. 

Personal recollections of Miss An- 
thony were given by Mrs. Wiggin, 
who met her eight years ago during 
the campaign in California. 

From the sketch of her life by Alice 
Stone Blackwell quotation was made: 
“Hers has been a great life, full of 
lessons for weaker women, and until 
the last battle for equal rights is 
fought and won, her soul will still go 
marching on.” 

“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
was sung. An account of the obser- 
vance of Miss Anthony’s eighty-sixth 
birthday at Washington, D. C., was 
read by Mrs. O'Neil. A tribute by 
Henry B. Blackwell and an account of 
the funeral by Isabel Barrows were 
read by Miss Hunton. Mrs. M. A. 
Towle read the address of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt at the funeral. “The 
Home of the Soul” was sung. The 
funeral address of Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
was read by Mrs. E. L. Reed, also the 
tribute of Mrs. Harriet Taylor, and the 
address of Mrs. Jerome Jeiirey. Ap- 
propriate resolutions were submitted 
by Mrs. Elvira Reed and unanimously 
adopted. They have been placed on 
the records of the association and a 
copy has been sent to Miss Mary An- 
thony. 

The exercises closed with the hymn, 
“The Home Land,” sung by Mrs. Ma- 
rian O’Neil. A portrait of Miss An- 
thony was displayed, also pictures of 
Rév. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Catt, and Har- 
riet Taylor Upton. The portrait is to 
be presented to the Stevens High 
School. C. tl. &. 


Hartford, Conn.—At the meeting of 
the Equal Rights Club, Saturday, Mrs. 
E. D. Bacon said she had written to 
the Connecticut congressmen for their 
influence on the passage of bills now 
before Congress—compulsory educa- 
tion in the District of Columbia; a 
child-labor bill; a pure food bill, and 
a bill asking that a commission be 
appointed to inquire into the condi- 
tion of laboring women and children 
in the United States. One of them had 
written that the bills were highly 
meritorious. A member brought an 
article from a New York paper, the 
writer of which said she had once 
stood heside Miss Anthony before a 
brilliant audience in a big city which 
cheered her and pelted her with roses 
till she was standing almost knee deep 
in flowers. When the applause had 
died away and the audience had gone, 
Miss Anthony turned to her, and with 
a smile trembling between a laugh and 
a tear, said: “Time brings strange 
changes. In this very city that has 
pelted me with roses I have been pelt- 
ed with rotten eggs for saying the 
very things that I have said tonight.” 

The secretary presented resolutions, 
prefaced by the following remarks: 

“For fifty years Susan B. Anthony 
has been before the country, held up 
in all the lights and shadows which 
friends and enemies have been able to 
throw about her. To know Miss An- 
thony trvly, one needs to get hold of 
the Fey-note of her character. In mu- 
sic, the ley-note is the first, or funda- 
mental note which governs all the 
rest. We all have our ley-note. 

“The key-note of Susan Anthony’s 
life was simplicity. It won its way 
lite that of a child. She was genuine 
to the heart. This Quaker simplicity 
and love of truth, with a heart big 
enough to ta’e in all, were the char- 
acteristics that won the heart of the 
world at last. 

“While resolutions can add nothing 
to our heartfelt appreciation let us 
Resolve, That in Miss Anthony's death 
the cause of woman suffrage has lost 
its greatest advocate and _ soulful 
leader. That her gracious influence 
will yet lead to the victories for 
which she spent her life.” 


WOMEN’S GOVERNMENT 
ORADO. 





IN COL- 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As a supplement to the very interest- 
ing statement by Prof. Kelly on Suff- 
rage in Colorado in your issue of April 
21, I would like to have you insert 
from the Lincoln Magazine the fo!low- 
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ing quotation from an article by James 
B. Gregg, D. D.: 

“It should also be noted that the 
vote of the women helped to carry the 
day. One result of woman suffrage, 
which has now obtained in Colorado 
for twelve years, is to put into muni- 
cipal offices generally men of decid- 
edly better moral quality. Colorado 
City, for example, which is supported 
by railroad shops and smelters. The 
same thing was true of Pueblo, a city 
of 40,000. Furthermore, where ac- 
count was kept, experience repeatedly 
shows that in general elections, from 
51 to 53 per cent. of the votes cast 
have been those of women.” 

George Kempton. 

Sharon, April 26, 1906. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
New Hampshire. 


Claremont, N. H., April 27, 1906. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have been interested in reading 
the reports of memorial meetings held 
by various Clubs. In fact I am inter- 
ested in everything I find in the Wo- 
man’s Journal. Your paper should be 
in the hands of every man and woman 
in our country. When that time comes, 
Equa! Suffrage will prevail, through- 
out the land. 

We are much interested in the cam- 
paign now going on in Oregon, and in- 
tend to send an offering for the work 
in a few days. May right and justice 
prevail there next June, instead of the 
unenlightened element, which carried 
the State of California eight years ago 
against equal suffrage. 

Since news was received of the great 
calamity, which has befallen San 
Francisco, we have thought much of 
the fact that suffrage was denied there 
to women eight years ago. Let us hope 
that when it rises from its ashes, a 
new charter will be adopted giving 
suffrage to women. 

Clara L. Hunton. 


Maine. 

The Maine Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation is again made happy by the or- 
ganization of the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Kittery: whose Constitution 
says: “Its object shall be to secure suf- 
frage for women by appropriate State 
and National legislation, and to ad- 
vance their industrial, legal, education- 
al and humanitarian rights.” 

This «lub was formed under the 
direction of Mrs. Thomas and Miss De 
Meritte, on April 9, with a charter 
membership of 18 and a list of officers 
as follows: 

President, Mrs. Mae Googins. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Nellie Standart 
Hobbs. 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Jessie 
Wentworth. 

Recording 
Damon. 

Treasurer, Rey. 8. H. Macy. 

Auditor, Mr. John A. Grant. 

The society will take up a study of 
the vital questions of the day, believ- 
ing that men and women are equally 
interested and capable of contributing 
their part toward good government. 

Fannie J. Fernold, President. 


Secretary, Miss Millie 





CALIFORNIA. 


The following answers won the 
prizes offered by the San Francisco 
News for the best second, third and 
fourth replies to the two _ ques- 
tions: “Why should women yote?” and 
“Why should women not yote?” A 
condition was that no answer should 
exceed 20 words. The judges were: 
Mrs. Horace Coffin, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Cornwall and Dr. Frederick W. Hard- 
‘den. 

AFFIRMATIVE. 
First Prize. 
By Mrs. J. Wilson Mason, 759 Market 
street. 

A moral right; an intellectual right; 
a taxpayer’s right; the right of an 
American citizen, whose government 
rests on equality. 

Second Prize. 

C. Calvert Smoot, 
Unitarian Church. 

Because the right to self-government 
is inherent in every sane individual 
who has reached the years of discre- 
tion. 


By Rev. Second 


Third Prize. 

By S. Solomon, 1360 Pine street. 

Because they are human beings, 
with the same needs, desires, .capaci- 
ties, limitations, faculties, aspirations 
and sense as men. 

Fourth Prize. 
By Susie V. Clark, Secretary 
Suffrage League. 
To make our country a true democ- 
racy. <A true democracy rests upon 
the consent of the governed. 
NEGATIVE. 
First Prize. 

By Helen E. Richardson, 1389 O’Far- 
rell street. 

Because the majority of women do 
not take sufficient interest in political 
questions to be enlightened enough to 
vote intelligently. 

Second Prize. 
By Miss Jessie Welch, 405 Harrison 
street. 

One of the many reasons why wo- 
men should not vote is, the heart in- 
stead of the head would guide them. 

Third Prize. 
By M. E. McClellan, 1412 
street. 

Because she might hold an office 
otherwise filled by a man, and there 
aren’t enough offices to go around now. 

Fourth Prize. 
By Edgar Richardson, 123 Ellis street. 

Man handles affairs of government 
by divine right, which is in conformity 
with the eternal fitness of things. 


Equal 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


———_“« 


The disposition toward altruistic 
work manifested so frequently by the 
young women of today is illustrated 
by the following three instances far 
apart and diverse.: 

Miss Josephine Russell, a prominent 
and wealthy society girl of New York, 
is to be married soon to a Presbyte- 
rian pastor of East Orange, N. J., and 
has decreed that her trousseau shal! 
include none but garments of the s:m- 
plest and cheapest materials, and that 
her wedding will be devoid of all pre- 
tension. She intends devoting her 
money, it is said, to work among the 
poor in New York. 

A young Chicago girl, Miss Ottetia 
Guenther, was given special honor by 
the Pope a few days ago in recogn:tion 
of her charitable work among the poor 
Italians of her city, and because she 
is studying law in order to be able 
to give free legal service to the poor 
there. Miss Guenther is finishing a 
course of international law at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. She is but twenty- 
one yeurs old, and was educated at St. 
Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. P 

Olive Fremstadt, the beautiful con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, distinguished herself by her 
brave, unselfish conduct during the 
awful moments following the first 
quaking of the earth in San Francisco, 
and she was so impressed with the 
necessity for relief work that had it 
been possible she would have remained 
in the stricken city. The company, it 
is said, was a frenzied lot, but Miss 
Fremstadt was cool and began imme- 
diately to minister to the needs of the 
wounded and dying about her. She 
spent money recklessly for food, wine 
and bandages and worked from day- 
light until night with no comforts for 
herself. F. M. A. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rey. Caroline Bartlett Crane, of IKal- 
amazoo, Mich, started the first public 
kindergarten in that city, founded the 
Women’s Civic Improvement League. 
and inaugurated the first school of 
manual training and household science 
in Kalamazoo. 

Rey. Miss Mack was ordained re- 
cently to the Universalist ministry at 
Gaysville, Vt., where she has been 
preaching for over a year. Five min- 
isters took part in the ordination ser- 
vices. One was a woman, Rey. Fran- 
ces A. Kimball, of Richmond. An in- 
teresting feature was the welcome to 
the churches extended to the new min- 
ister by Rev. Wesley Miller, pastor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Gaysville. 

At the seventh inter-denominational 
conference of the Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United States 
and Canada, the following telegram 
was sent to President Roosevelt: ‘“Rep- 
resentatives of fifty-seven women’s 
boards of foreign missions of the 
United States, in conference at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., February 27 and 28, 1906, 
urge all possible effort toward correct- 
ing the wrongs of the Congo.” 

Rey. Jennie L. Bartholomew, or- 
dained last fall, who has’ been 
preaching successfully in Missouri, has 
accepted the pastorship of the Univer- 
salist church at Pecatonica, III. 

F. M. A. 





ZOOLOGICAL MEETING AT BRYN 
MAWR. 





The Association for the American 
Women’s Table at the Zoological Sta- 
tion at Naples has just held its annual 
meeting at Byrn Mawr College. All 
the Eastern colleges devoted to the ed- 
ucation of women, Western Reserve 
and Chicago Universities and many in- 
dividual subscribers are members. 

This association was formed to give 
women an opportunity for biological 
study under the best conditions. The 
subscription is fifty dollars a_ year. 
Every two years a prize of $1000 is of- 
fered for the best thesis written by a 
woman, embodying the results of orig- 
ina] research. The prize was first won 
by Dr. Florence Sabin, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School and the only wo- 
man in the faculty. The second prize 
was awarded to Dr. Nettie Maria Stev- 
ens, who holds the chair in Experi- 
mental Morphology at Byrn Mawr. 
The next competition closes Dec. 1, 
1906, and the prize will be awarded 
in April, 1907. 

The various colleges belonging to 
the association will be represented by 
the president or dean of each. Among 
those are Laura D. Gill, dean of Bar- 
nard; Miss Mary D. Wooley, president 
of Mt. Holyoke; Miss Agnes Irwin. 
dean of Radcliffe; Mrs. Elizabeth Law- 
rence Clarke, a trustee of Smith; Miss 
Ellen Pendleton, dean of Wellesley, 
and Charles F. Thwing, president of 
Western Reserve. The representatives 
dined on Friday with President Thom- 
as. There was a reception later at 
which were the scientific professors of 
Bryn Mawr, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Haverford and Swarthmore. 
A meeting of the general association 
was held last Saturday, and after lun- 
cheon at the Deanery the visitors at- 
tended an advance performance of the 
Elizabethan Masques for May-Day in 





the cloister. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE PROGRESS. 

The Idaho Statesman rejoices at 
the growth of suffrage sentiment as 
follows: 


In Rhode Island the Senate has 
passed a bill conferring the baliot 
upon women :n presidential elections— 
they may vote for presidential electors 
if the measure pass the other house 
and receive the approval of the gov- 
ernor. The vote in the Senate was 29 
to 7, and four of those voting in the 
negative explained they did so be- 
cause they did not approve the limi- 
tation, being convinced women should 
be permitted to take part in all elec- 
tons. 

‘Lhat vote certainly shows the cause 
has made great progress in the little 
State. Moreover, the fact that the 
measure was champ‘oned in the Sen- 
ate by the Republican leader of the 
State encourages its friends to be 
lieve it will also be passed by the 
other house and become a law. If such 
a result should be recorded, it would 
mark a great advance toward the en- 
franchisement of women. No one sup- 
porting that proposal could long hold 
out against the logic ef complete en- 
franchisement. 

Women are more interested in lo- 
cal affairs than in the presidency, just 
as we all have a greater interest in 
those matters which affect our imme- 
diate localities. To be sure, the pres- 
idency is a great and dignified office, 
but the interests of the average voter 
are more closely bound up in the 
choice of local officials than in the 
election of one to occupy the White 
House. The men at home assess, 
raise and disburse the taxes; they 
regulate all those questions which 
touch upon our home file and the wel- 
fare of the community, and, generally, 
they legislate and administer directly 
for us in our city, county and. State. 

Those matters are such as all un- 
derstand. Even those who claim wo- 
men cannot master the abstruse ques- 
tions of national policy will admit the 
sex understand taxes on the home- 
stead, the condition of the roads, the 
progress of the schools, the restriction 
of the liquor traffic, the suppression ot 
vice, the punishment of criminals, and 
all the manifold questions that come 
under local jurisdiction. Yet the 
Rhode Island Senate, withholding the 
ballot from woman in local affairs, is 
willing to extend it to her in presiden- 
tial elections. It is assumed she musi 
understand enough of the tariff, of 
foreign relations, trust legislation, the 
labor question, rate regulation, immi- 
gration laws, land laws, and all the 
complex subjects of national charac- 
ter, to entitle her to vote for president, 
if knowledge of public affairs is the 
er:terion, as so commonly claimed. 

If that standard of fitness were ad- 
mitted, the fact is that, while Rhode 
Island seems ready to permit woman 
to vote for president, it cannot deny 
that she should be permitted to vote 
at all elections. 

For this reason the action of the 
Rhode Island Senate indicates plainly 
that the cause is making great head- 
way in that Eastern community, and 
it is fair to infer that similar condi- 
tions prevail to some extent in.other 
Eastern States. In other words, the 
cause of equal suffrage is winning its 
way to recognition. 

That is of great interest in the West 
at this time, especially in this locality. 
Forty miles to the westward the peo- 
ple are to vote in June on an amend- 
ment admitting the women of our bor- 
dering State to the ballot. Western 
people have always kept ahead of old- 
er communities on such subjects, and 
Oregon should demonstrate in the 
forthcoming election that it can be 
relied upon to maintain the reputation 
that has been won by the West for 
progressiveness on all such _ issues. 
Oregon men should admit the women 
of the State to an equality with them- 
selves when the opportunity is pre- 
sented at the polls two months hence, 
thus doing justice to the sex and af. 
fording additional encouragement to 
those who are struggling to bring 
Eastern States to full recognition of 
the principles involved. 





A WOMAN PHILOLOGIST. 


Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson, who late- 
ly passed away at the age of 80, had 
devoted her life to labors among the 
Indians. The daughter of a mission- 
ary, whose especial work was transla- 
tion, she inherited his gifts in that 
line. After her marriage to Prof. W. 
S. Robertson, principal of the Manual 
Labor Boarding School at Tullahassee 
in the Creek nation, she translated the 
New Testament into the Creek lan- 
guage, and also many hymns. She did 
a great work on the Indian words in 
“Albert Pike’s Vocabulary.” She filled 
out the Koasardy, the Chickasaw, and 
most of the Hitchity for Dr. Brinton, 
to whom she gave definit‘ons of words 
sent to her in Creek, Yoochee and 
Natchee. She also assisted him in his 
grammar of the Creek tongue and in 
his “National Legend of the Chahta 
Muscogee Tribes.” In 1885, Wooster 
University made her a Doctor of Phil- 
osophy, she being the only woman on 
whom it ever conferred this degree. 
At the time of her death, Mrs. Robert- 
son had been long a widow, and for 
nineteen years had been working for 
the Presbyterian Mission of Indian 
Territory. She leaves four children. 
Her funeral was attended by an im- 
mense crowd of her friends and for- 
mer pupils, who sang the first hymn 
she ever translated into the Indian 
tongue. 





HUMOROUS. 





An Englishman traveling in the 
south of Ireland came to a village 
called Skibbereen. The name struck 
him as very odd, and he asked a villa- 
ger why the town was so called. 
“Sure,” the villager replied, “I 
thought even an Englishman could 
have seen the reason for that. It’s 
ealled Skibbereen to distingu'sh it 
from other places of the same name.” 





A little girl stole softly into the 
dining-room, not noticing that her el- 
der sister was standing at the book- 
shelf in a dark corner. The little girl 
took a bunch of grapes from the fruit- 
dish and tiptoed toward the door; but, 
before she reached it, she paused, then 
returned to the table, replaced the 
grapes, and left the room empty-hand- 
ed, murmuring softly, “Sold again, 
Satan!” 





The teacher was giving the school a 
little lecture on good conduct. “Let 
me caution you on another point, chil- 
dren,” she said. ‘Avoid criticising. 
Don’t make a practice of finding fault 
with other people, or picking flaws in 
what they say or do. It is a very bad 
habit to form, and will make your 
own life unhappy.” ‘‘Why, teacher,” 
spoke up a little boy, “that’s the way 
my father makes his livin’!” “You 
surprise me, Georgy! What is your 
father’s occupation?” ‘He's a_ proof- 
reader, ma’am.” The teacher coughed 
behind her fan. “Well, Georgy,” she 
said, “I will make an exception in the 
case of your father.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Emily Lee Sherwood Ragan, 
has, in collaboration with Mrs. Mary 
S. s.ckwood, of Washington, D. C., 
written “The Story of the Records,” a 
complete history of “The Daughters of 
the American Revolution,” which will 
presently be published in handsome 
form. 

Mrs. Margaret Greenwood has been 
appointed keeper of the lighthouse at 
Jones Point, near Alexandria, Va. For 
40) years her husband had held the po- 
sition. He died recently, but for a long 
time the work had been performed by 
the wife. The lighthouse officials were 
about to appoint a man to the place, 
when a delegation from Alexandria 
visited President Roosevelt in behaif 
of Mrs. Greenwood. 


The seventy-eighth annual business 
meeting of the American Peace Soci- 
ety will be held at its headauarters, 
31 Beacon street, Boston, on Friday 
afternoon, May 18. The annual dinner 
for members and their friends will be 
given at 6.30 P. M., in the rooms of 
the Twentieth Ceentury Club, 3 Joy 
street. Tickets, $1. The speakers for 
the evening wil be Hon. Richard Bar- 
tholdt, member of Congress from Mis- 
souri, and president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Group in Congress and Pro- 
fessor Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 

The twenty-third National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections will 
be held in Philadelphia, May 9-16. 

Philadelphia is taking the lead in es- 
tablishing school gardens. It is an- 
nounced that ten gardens, with a com- 
bined area of nine acres, will be 
opened by the Board of Education this 
month. Three of these plots are held 
by the city as school sites; the other 
seven have been placed at the disposal 
of the Board by private citizens. It is 
expected that these will provide two 
thousand children with individual gar- 
den plots, in addition to larger plots 
for classes. : 

The coming conference on interna- 
tional arbitration at Lake Mohonk will 
be an effective agency for the promo- 
tion of world-wide peace and arbitra- 
tion. 

Among such agencies in recent years, 
a foremost place must be given to sim- 
ilar conferences which have been held 
each spring since 1895 in New York, 
in the region of the Catskills. In that 
beautiful romantic retreat where “ev- 
ery prospect pleases” three hundred 
men and women—educators, jurists, 
diplomats, statesmen and _ business 
leaders—carefully selected because of 
their special knowledge and interest in 
the subject of discussion, have met for 
eleven successive seasons to consider 
ways and means of promoting the 
eause of world-wide peace through ar- 
bitration. All come together as the in- 
vited guests of Mr. Albert K Smiley, 
the proprietor of the Mohonk estate, 
himself a member of that brotherhood 
of peace known as Quakers, and a man 
whose whole life speaks through word 
and deed in behalf of things good 
and true. Three days are given to each 
conference, with two sessions daily. 

A memorial meeting for Miss An- 
thony was held on Thursday evening, 
April 12, at Grand Rapids, Mich. Mrs. 
Sherwood Hall, president Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Club, presided. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald and 
Rey. Jeannette Ferris, president Wo- 
men’s Civic League. There were rem- 
iniscences by Winnefred Harper Cool- 
ey, Mrs. M. E. Bodwell and Mrs. Mary 
Roberts Tate. 

Fashion is setting in strongly to re- 
yerse what has hitherto been the “or- 
dinary rule” of relative age in mar- 
riage—namely, that the husband 
should be older than the wife. Now 


one continually hears of marriages 


in which the lady is the _ senior. 
The charm of the older and experi- 
enced woman entirely eclipses the cru- 
dities of girlhood. (Vanity Fair.) 


Women will scarcely sympathize 
with the present too general tendency 
to palliate social delinquencies. A 
leading newspaper has the following 
obituary comment: 

“Daly was a man of quiet, engaging 
manners, and during the time he fol- 
lowed his calling in New York he made 
firm friends of men of all classes. He 
was a generous employer, his charities 
were widespread, and it was said 
when the news of his death spread 
abroad that an army of pensioners 
would now have to find some new 
means of support.” 

And who was this estimable citizen? 
John Daly, gambler and race track 
man, proprietor and director of gamb- 
ling houses and clubs, the wealthiest 
of his kind. None of his betters could 
ask a kindlier obituary notice. 

The Inter-Municipal Research Com- 
mittee and the Research Department 
of the Woman’s Municipal League 
have removed from their headquarters 
at 111 East 23d street, to 19 East 26th 
street, New York City. The house is 
in a conveniently central location, on 
Madison square north, and the adjoin- 
ing building is rented by the Women’s 
University Club. It is hoped to make 
the home of the Woman’s Municipal 
League a centre for club women and 
college women. To this end the League 
is fitting up the drawing rooms as a 
large assemb!y room, where the regu- 
lar monthly meetings will be held, and 
which will be offered also for rental 
to tue women’s clubs of the city, many 
of which have now no suitable place 
for meeting except the large hotels. 
In the rear of the assembly room there 
will be a library and reading room for 
the use of club women, where current 
magazines will be found on file. 

Amanda Deyo, of Mt. Lebanon, N. 
Y., with the help of a few other friends 
among the Shaners, lately obtained a 
club of 25 new subscribers to the Wo- 
man’s Journal, and secured the twenty- 
dollar premium. Who will be the next? 


The Dramatic Club of Hull House, 
Chicago, comprises foreigners of differ- 
ent nationalities, who act with much 
power and spirit. The club has been 
trained for the last four years by Mrs. 
Laura Dainty, and is a great success. 

The Woman’s Journal office has been 
presented by Mrs. R. G. Kilduff with 
a life-like bas-relief of Miss Anthony. 

In Rhode Island last week, when 
the Senate had voted 29 to 7 in favor 
of Presidential Suffrage, the House 
Committee refused to report the bill 
and thus prevented the House from 
taking action. With proper organiza- 
tion and effort we may hope for better 
success next year. 

In New York, April 25, Maxim Gorky 
addressed a large audience of men and 
women in the Grand Central Palace, 
the meeting being under the auspices 
of the Russian Social Democratic 
party. Gorky’s reception was an en- 
thusiastic one, and he made his way 
to the platform, accompanied by Ma- 
dame Andreieva, amid cheers and sal- 
utations in his native tongue. He 
spoke on “‘The Jewish Question,” and 
declared the Jews were the fighting 
force in Russia. 

The third Pan-American Congress is 
to convene next July at Rio de Janeiro, 
the Brazilian capital. The various com- 
mittees, composed of diplomats to this 
country from the different Govern- 
ments of the Americas, and our own 
representatives, have about completed 
the program and rules for the confer- 
ence. The list of delegates from this 
country to Rio has lately been an- 
nounced. The head of the delegation 
will be the Hon. William I. Buchanan, 
formerly Minister to Argentina, and 
our first Minister to Panama. But it 
will not be really a “Pan-American” 
Congress so long as women are not 
represented in it. 

The enormous fortunes accumulated 
by a small number of capitalists are 
a menace to the country. That menace 
is not averted by generosity in the ex- 
penditure of the incomes which are de- 
rived from these fortunes. As a rem- 
edy the President proposes “a progres- 
sive tax on all fortunes beyond a cer- 
tain amount, either given in life or 
devised or bequeathed upon death to 
any individual—a tax so framed as to 
put it out of the power of the owner 
of one of these enormous fortunes to 
hand on more than a certain amount 
to any one individual; the tax, of 
course, to be imposed by the National 
and not the State Government.” 

The King of Spain it is said has 
given the Princess Ena. his prospec- 
tive bride, a promise that she will not 
be expected to appear at the national 
sport, bull fighting Like all Princes- 
ses of the English royal family she is 
interested in animals, and anything in 
the shape of cruelty to them is exceed- 
ingly revolting to her. When King Al- 
fonso was in England he admitted to 
King Edward that he disliked bull- 
fighting, but explained that it was im- 
possible, for the present at all events, 
to abolish it; were he to attempt to do 


so it would cause almost a rebellion. 
He explained that when he was a 
small boy his mother, in order to 


please the people, used to take him to 
the fights and for days afterward she 
used never to sleep. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth has sold Hope 
Hall hitherto used as a home for ex- 
convicts. She has done so because 
with the $35,000 she can enlarge the 
charity in another locality with the 





profit realized on the transaction. 
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THE PRESS ON DIVORCE DE- 
CISION. 





The Literary Digest says: 


While many of the American press 
hai! the recent Supreme court decision 
as a relief from the anarchy of inter- 
state divorce, many papers join Justice 
Brown and Justice Holmes in deplor- 
ing the decision as reactionary and as 
a blight on many innocent persons. In 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes, 
thousands of children are made illegit- 
imate by this decree and thousands of 
marriages illegal. The gist and heart 
of the decision is that a divorce is 
legal only when both parties to it are 
present and under the jurisdiction of 
the State granting it. So that, if a 
wife goes to South Dakota and obtains 
a divorce from a husband living in 
New York, that husband needs but to 
open proceedings to have the divorce 
declared illegal. In the case in ques- 
tion, Haddock vs. Haddock, it was the 
wife who sued. The Haddocks were 
married in New York, but immediately 
after the marriage the husband left 
his wife and went to Connecticut, 
where he resided for thirteen years 
before procuring a divorce from her. 
She had remained in New York State. 
The Supreme court decision, by a ma- 
jority of 5 to 4, holds the decree invalid 
because Connecticut had no jurisdic- 
tion over the wife. After setting forth 
the merits of the case, Mr. Justice 
White, who writes the opinion, adds: 

“In other words, any person who 
was married in one State and who 
wished to violate the marital obliga- 
tions would be able by following the 
lines of least resistance to go into the 
State where laws were the most lax 
and there avail of them for the sever- 
ance of the marriage tie and the de- 
struction of the rights of the other 
party to the marriage contract, to the 
overthrow of the laws and public pol- 
icy of the other States. 

‘Thus the argument comes neces- 
sarily to this, that to preserve the law- 
ful authority of all the States over 
marriage it is essential to decide that 
all the States have such authority only 
at the sufferance of the other States.” 


Justice Brown, in a dissenting opin- 
ion on behalf of himself and Justices 
Harlan and Brewer, characterized the 
majority decision as “a step backward 
in American jurisprudence,” and Mr. 
Justice Holmes, in an independent 
opinion said: 


“IT do not suppose that civilization 
will come to an end whichever way 
this case is decided; but as the reason- 
ing which prevails in the mind of the 
majority does not convince me, and 
as I think that the decision not only 
reverses 1 previo’s we'l-considered de- 
cision of this court, but is likely to 
cause considerab'e disaster to innocent 
persons and to bastardize children 
hitherto supposed to be the offspring 
of legal marrisge, TI think it proper to 
express my views.” 

The Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle deplores this “new law, bad law, 
and utterly mischievous law,” in its 
ex-post-facto character. 


“It overrides and nullifies the most 
gacred rights of innocent third parties, 
not included in the action, and given 
no opportunity to be heard in it, al- 
though vitally interested in it. There 
is as much need for a constitutional 
prohibition of  ex-post-facto law, 
judge-made, as for the constitutional 
prohibition of ex- post-facto laws, leg- 
is!lature-made,’ 


“Little less than appalling,” the Bos- 
ton Transcript calls this decision. 


“It would place a blight upon society 
all over the country, and involve fam- 
ily relations in almost inextricable 
confusion. The situation would seem 
to call for general relieving legislation, 
not on grounds of charity, but on those 
of protection.” 

“Most people,” the New York Ameri- 


can thinks, ‘“‘will agree with Justice 
Holmes.” 

The Hartford Courant, while seeing 
possibilities of good in the decision, is 


compelled to add: 


“But it is startling, as Justice 
Holmes suggests, to find that people 
who, up to Monday of this week, had 
the authority of the United States Su- 
preme Court for believing that they 
were legally married, are not legally 
married, and that chiidren whose legit- 
imacy was, until] Monday, suppor'ed by 
the same high authority are illegiti- 
mate.” 

Those who find the decision good, 
find equally potent arguments in its 


favor. 

“The Supreme Court’s pronounce- 
ment,” says the New York Press, 
“should serve to bring some semblance 
of order out of the chaotic, confusing, 
topsy-turvy jumble of State divorce 
laws, whereby couples who are legally 
married in California are construc- 
tively bigamists in New York.” 

“People in this country are very apt 
to travel from State to State,” says 
The World, “and for that reason some 
regulation is necessary.” 

“The ‘divorce colony’ at Sioux 
Falls,” the New York Evening Post 
thinks, “should now be either doubled 
or destroyed.” 


American, “the decision strikes a di- 
rect blow at the disgraceful South Da- 
kota divorce mill.” 

The decision puts “a check upon the 
downward tendency,” feels the Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

“It seems to be a case,” as the New 
York Evening Mail phrases it, “of un- 
avoidably doing ill that good may 
come.” 

The Providence Journal finds it diffi- 
cult to sympathize with those on whom 
the blow will fall. It says: 


“These mythical domiciles have Jong 
been a national reproach, of which 
Rhode Island, by reason of its past 
encouragement of such evasions, must 
take its full share. The ‘prominent 
families’ whose reputations and prop- 
erty interests are involved have sowed 
the wind, and they are reaping the 
whirlwind in the natural order of 
things.” 


“Public Opinion” says: 


Second thought on the recent divorce 
decision of the United States supreme 
court tends to show that while it will 
not be so revolutionary, it will em- 
phasize again more strongly what 
Judge Robert Grant called “The Anar- 
chy of Our Divorce Laws” in our col- 
umns about a year ago. In fact, the 
trend of comment has been strongly 
in favor of national uniform divorce 
laws 


The Springfield Republican says 
that harsh as it may seem the ruling 
will produce a good result: 


“It certainly seems to be an extreme 
application of the rule which is made 
in this particular case, and one calcu- 
lated to inflict upon innocent parties a 
grievous situation, for the marriage 
annulled is of long standing and there 
are children who are thus illegitimized. 
But by and large the effect of the ma- 
jority judgment must be salutary, 
however much individuals may be 
wronged in this case. It will operate 
powerfully to force the several states 
into uniformity of divorce law and 
practice, and to stop the practice of 
migration among the States to secure 
release from marriage bonds.” 


What at first sight seemed revolu- 
tionary the Pittsburg Dispatch finds to 
be largely passive: 


“In practice the court’s decision 
holding that recognition in one State 
of the divorce granted in another de- 
pends upon State comity rather than 
the constitutional faith and credit 
clause leaves the matter much as it 
stands unless, as in this case, the! 
courts of the other State should refuse 
recognition.” 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 





Sharon, Mass.—The last meeting of 
the league for the season was held in 
Lower Town Hall, April 16, and with 
invited guests about forty were pres- 
ent. Memorial resolutions for Miss 
Anthony were adopted. Miss Alice 
Henry of Australia gave an interesting 
account of the advance made in secur- 
ing equal suffrage in that country, 
and of some of the advantages derived 
from it. Questions were asked and 
answered. A social half-hour with re- 
freshments followed. G. K. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 





The Evasion. By Eugenia Brooks 


Nottingham. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. Price, 


$1.50. 


This is a story of a boy and girl, 
each with superior intelligence and 
moral purpose; each grow:ng up 
an orphan among uncongenial wealthy 
relatives. Both of them = strug- 
gle to live up to their ideals. The boy 
becomes a socialist, the girl a debu- 
tante in fashionable society. Their as- 
sociates have no sympathy with their 
asp'rations. They become lovers, only 
to be separated by a misunderstand- 
ing, which destroys the girl’s faith in 
her lover, and ruins his reputation 
which he is too proud to defend at the 
cost of the ruin of an unworthy friend. 
After many years of separation and 
the girl’s uncongenial marriage to this 
unworthy friend, the mystery is 
cleared up, but too late to re-unite the 
lives of the man and woman who re- 
main true to duty and high ideals. But 
we are permitted to hope that they 
will at last be reunited. This story 
severely criticises fashionable habits 
Gambling, drinking, smoking, reckless 
automobile driving, gossip and _ flirta- 
tion are said to be the diversions of 
the rich, while the poor vainly try by 
proscriptive methods, to compel their 
emp oyers to pay them sufficient wages 
to support them in decency and com- 
fort. 

Richard Copeland's efforts to reform 
his workmen prove a failure, and he 
incurs the enmity of the very men 


whom he has tried to befriend; the ef- 
fort of Gladys to introduce higher 
mental and moral standards among 


her fashionable associates prove equal- 
ly unavailing. But they both do their 
best to live nobly, and after much suf- 
fering emerge victorious over tempta- 
tion. It is a striking and suggestive 
story which maintains interest una- 
bated to its close. 

There are fine descriptions of scen- 
ery, like the following: 

“jn the garden were moonlight, and 
mystical shadows, and the perfume of 





The New York Mail rejoices that the 

ruling has called a halt on the iniqui- | 
tous Dakota divorce, since it is invalid 
unless both parties obtain a legal resi- 
dence, though “incidentally it promises 
to unsettle the legitimacy of thousands 
of children.” | 
Says the Globe: | 
“The need is, therefore, all the great- 
er for a national divorce law, or for 
uniformity of law and procedure by 

all the States.” | 





The Philadelphia Press calls to mind 
two previous decisions which this one 
supplements: 


“These decisions all tend to estab- 
lish the general principle that when 
people are once married the tie can be 
dissolved only by a court within whose 
jurisdiction both reside. Such a prin- 
ciple is just. It tends to prevent di- 
vorces secured by a mere constructive 
residence for that purpose, by fictitious 
desertion intended to secure a divorce | 
and to prevent divorces by fraud) 
where one party is absent and the 
other publishes the ‘notice’ in some 
distant paper.” 
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lilies drenched with dew. Beyond the 
garden great tides swung full and rap- 
turous under the August moon. The 
still night listened. It seemed to 
Gladys that the world had been wait- 
—Waiting and worship- 
ping for millions of years. The lilies 
standing in rows were waiting, while 
they held stately chalices pallid as 
stariight to the skies, and these other 
listening Presences, motionless, expec- 
tant, of unsubstantial essence—that 
would only be trees and shrubs tomor- 
row.” 
n. 2. Be 
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Only a few weeks remain before the vote will be taken in Oregon. What 


have you done for the campaign? 





Dr. Sarah Kendall, the best-known woman physician on the north Pacific 
coast, will speak on ““‘Women Physicians” at an evening meeting of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Clubs, which meets in St. Paul in May. Dr. Kendall will 
be pleasantly remembered by the delegates to the Portland Convent:on. She 


has made several contributions to the Oregon campaign fund. 





Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery and her daughters will return to America early 
in September. They will sail from Copenhagen for New York, August 23. 
Mrs. Avery writes to Headquarters: “I am ready for work again and know 
I can find work to do for our cause.” Every one who knows Mrs. Avery 
knows how important an addition she will be to our working force. She has 
been elected member of the Program Committee and will be home early 
enough to give valuable aid ‘n preparing the program for the Chicago Con- 
vention. 





Dr. Cora Smith Eaton writes from her new home, Seattle, that she is 
delighted with her location and has made many friends among the suffragists. 
She sends a contribution to the Oregon campaign fund to be credited on 
Minnesota’s quota. 





Mrs. Amanda J. Marble, president of the Nebraska W. S. A., writes: “Our 
Chautauqua dates so far arranged are Lincoln, July 31 to August 9, Hast- 
ings, July 14 to 22, Auburn, August 11 to 19. The Nebraska City district of 
Missionary Societies held their annual convention April 16, 17 and 18. A 
resolution endorsing woman suffrage was adopted by both Home and For- 
eign Missionary Societies without a d:ssenting vote. 





The General Federation of Women's Clubs has invited the N. A. W. S. A. 
to send a fraternal delegate to the May meeting. Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 
president of the Minnescta W. 8. A. has been appointed, 





Send to Headquarters for Susan B. Anthony booklet, containing a compre- 
hensive sketch of Miss Anthony’s life, the addresses delivered at her funeral 
and a picture from one of her latest photographs. The price is but twenty- 
five cents and the copy is now in the printer’s hands. 





We have read the last of the proof on the minutes of the Baltimore Con- 
vention and the pamphlet will soon be ready for distribution. If you want 
a copy send ten cents to Headquarters for it. 





A memorial meeting to Miss Anthony was held in Syracuse recently, the 
addresses being made by Mrs. Mary T. L. Gannett, Hon. Charles BE. Fitch, 
Mr. C. W. Bardeen and Miss Mills. There was a large attendance of the 
representative people of the city in spite of the fact that a mass meeting in 


behalf of the San Francisco sufferers was held the same night in the City 
Hall. 





Mrs. Hannah E. Patchin of W:sconsin has arranged for a suffrage contest 
in the schools in her county and is preparing for a Susan B. Anthony mem- 
orial meeting. Mrs. Patchin is one of our life members and edits a column 
in a local newspaper. Mrs. Patchin has not forgotten to contribute to Ore- 
gon in the stress of other matters. 





The New York State W. S. A. is planning for its usual county conventions 
to be held in the month of May. 





The Shakers at Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., held a memorial meeting for Miss 
Anthony. Beautiful tributes to her life and work were given. Immediately 
after the meeting four of the members made themselves members of the 
N. A. W. S. A., and several of the sisters offered some pieces of rare china 
and antiques to be sold for the suffrage cause. 





The citizens of Rochester held a memorial meeting for Miss Anthony, 
April 23. The mayor of the city presided. The president of the University 
of Rochester and Mrs. Ida Husted Harper were among those who made ad- 
dresses. The meeting was held in the hall of the Chamber of Commerce. 





Our president has addressed a letter to the ministers of the State of Ore- 
gou, calling upon them to work for and vote for the woman suffrage amend- 
ment and asking them to preach a woman suffrage sermon, May2 7. In forci- 
ble language she points out that the hosts of evil are ever alert in political 
affairs and are wise enough to stand together. The woman suffrage cause 
should commend itself to all good people because of the character of the 
enemies it makes and she calls upon these good people to stand together and 
act as one. 





In response to a letter from Miss Lucy E. Anthony setting forth the needs 
of the work in Oregon, the Philadelphia County Society has just contributed 
$200 to the Oregon work in memory of Miss Anthony. This is not the first 
contribution from the Philadelphia Society. Never have our clubs and in- 
dividual sympathizers had an opportunity te contr:bute to more import:nt 
work. Miss Yhaw closes a letter, this morning received, with the words: 
“Every one says we shall win.” Hard work will be necessary, however, for 
the enemies of woman suffrage are beginning to show their hands in the 
public prints and otherwise. The workers in Oregon felt that Miss Black- 
well’s help was needed in these closing weeks of the campaign and like a 
good soldier she responded promptiy to their call and by the time this letter 
appears in print will be in Portland. 





Mrs. Mary L. Doe of Michigan is visiting her niece in Bradford, Pa. She 
has arranged for an Anthony memorial meeting there. Wherever Mrs. Doe 
goes she does some direct, personal work for our cause. She writes: “I will 
try to get subscr-bers to Progress while here.” 





The immediate work which should engage the attention and best energies 
of suffragists from now until the first of June is the Oregon campa‘gn. 
Those who can do nothing else can contribute money—no matter how small 
the amount, it will be welcome and will helps The work of our National offi- 
cers, Miss Shaw, Miss Gordon, Miss Blackwell, Miss Clay and Dr. Jeffreys, 
all of whom are at work in the State, cannot fail to inspire those of us who 
are permitted to remain at home, with a desire to provide the sinews of 
war and thus make the plans of the active workers possible of accomplish- 
ment. A correspondent writes: “Miss Mary Anthony is busy all day. She ad- 
dresses envelopes, sends out literature, assisis in reading and clipping the 
newspapers and does all sorts of helpful things.” The Remington Type- 
writer Company has loaned Miss Shaw a machine for as long a t:me as she 
wishes to keep it, the local club members have volunteered their services 
for clerical work, Miss Shaw is speaking as often as her many other cares 
will permit, Miss Clay is holding parlor meetings in Salem, M:ss Gordon in 
Portland. The other speakers are filling their various engagements, and 
altogether Oregon knows that a woman suffrage campaign is in progress. 


XUM 


